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ABSTRACT 

Advancing the thesis that a student develops a schema 
for readinq in the same mann^sr as schemata for other classes of 
thinqs, events, and situation^ are developed, this paper contend^ 
that knowledge of "what reading is" should have a potent influence on 
how and when a person utilizes reading skills and strategics to 
extract Information, from text^ It describes how a student's schema 
for- reading miqht develop and how an inappropriate schema for reading 
may be one factor contributing to ineffective reading comprehension 
performance* Next, it presents data consistent with this position 
along with a brief summary of other factors that affect reading 
comprehlnsion performance. Some da ta gathered in pilot research ar^ 
also discussed, together with an explanation of an improved 
methodoloqy for assessing students' schemata for reading. Finally, 
the paper suggests some directions for future research and how this 
research might affect education, (Appendixes contain copies of 
questionnaires and passages used in the pilot study and tables of 
data.) (Author) 
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Abstract 

This paper advances the thesis that a student develops a schema for * 
reading in the same manner as schemata for other classes of things, events, 
and situations Bfm developed. Cdnf eqyently, knowledge of "what reading is"^ 
should have a potent influence on how and when a person utIlKzes> reading 
skills and strategies to extract Information from text. We will describe 
how a student^s schema for reading might develop and how an inapproprFate 
schema for reading may be one factor ccntrlbuting to ineffectfve readying 
comprehension performince. Next, data consistent with th i s pos i t'lon will 
be presented along with a brief summary of other factors that affect readfmg 
comprehension performance. Some data gathered in pilot research will be 
discussed, together with an explanation of an Improved methodology for 
assessing students* schemata for reading, ^ Finally,, we win suggest some 
directions for future research and how this research might affect education. 
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Schemata for Reading and Reading Comprehension Performance 

Schema for Read i ng : A theory 
Anderson (1977) has stated that a schema is a knowledge ''structure" 
containing slots, or place holders, for each of the component pieces of 
information subsumed under the more general idea, or structure* A schema 
indtcates the typical relations among its component parts; comprehending 
a thing, event? or relationship occurs when a sufficient number of slots 
in a schema are filled, or ''Instantiated-' wi th part icylar examples of 
events. According to Anderson, to comprehend a thing, event, or relation^ 
ship is to find a one=td-=one correspondence between the slots in a schema ^ 
and the '*givens'' in the message. 

Schemata can also embed one wfthin another* There can be M domfnant 
schema containing numerous subschemata. The subschemata relate to the 
dominant schema, but some subschema may be less central to^ the dominant 
schema than others, . - ' ' 

Event-based schemata can be organ fzed under scripts, or scenarios.^ 
A script, or scenario, is a dominant event sequence that '^describes the 
interaction of a number of different concept^ people, places and things-- 
organized around a goal, for example, eating , , Knowledge of scripts 
for recurrent events enables the child (or adult) to predict what, when, 
and who in familiar situations'' (Nelson, 1977, p. 222),, 

Thus, schema theory posfts that knowledge Is organized into structures 
embedded In mrm dominant and more abstract structures. Comprehension Is 
possfble' when the features of an event can be matched with slots in one's 
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schemata. Not all slots require filling and often slots are filled by 
inference rather than by information actually gfven In the event, 

-Since reading Is a process event, a person leirhlng to read Is 
davelopfng a schema for reading^ Embedd-ed within that dominant schema 
should be suhschemata, such as schemata for graphophonic relationships, 
for syntactic and semantic constriict ions , for materials used during 
read I rig, and for the settings under \A^hIch readirtg can/cannot occur. 
Famll Ear sfead i ng siituations should provoka the construction of salient 
scripts: reading to the teacher, reading In a circTe, rea'ding sflently 
at one-s desk, reading surrept itlously beneath the covers fate'' at^nlght, 
and so forth. Each of these. scenarios ^ however, should share slots common 
to the event "reading^' 

Suppose beginning reatlers, and students having difficulty in reading, 
have schematized reading as primarily an exercise in rapidly calling words. 
Suppose that 'the subichema'-^br ing Ing meaning to print (top-down processing)^ 
is absent from a student's scheria for reading, or organized tangential to 
that schema. Suppose also that word attack strategies which Smith, Goodmanj 
and Meredith (1977) refer to as cue systems within sentences and wtthlri the 
reader ire routinely not employed during readmg, but are unpacked only 
Whan phonic analysis procedures fall and a teacher does not provide assiS-= 
tance* Failure to comprehend text might then be related to a student's 
schema for reading rather than to poor skill development alone or to 
nmlted background knowledge. Such a student may not be attempting to 
make sense of the text; she/he might be attendtng primarily to calling 
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wordls fluently in the mistaken belief that reading is decoding words 
fluently; she/he might be attempting to catalrq brts of information 
verbatim to answer a teacher's questions; she/he might be assuming a 
relatively passive role when reedrng, one in which she/he brings little 
meaning to the page and awa i ts j, mstead j for the author to reveal the 
signifjcance of Information presented, 

the develbpment of an inappropriate schema for readingj encouraged 
by an over-emphas i s on phonics instruction and teacher^centered activities 
labeled "reading^'' might ^explain why many pobr readers are able to acquire 
specific word analysis skills, including some sight vocabularyj but Seem 
Incapable of synthesfzing such knowledge into effective strategies for 
reading. It Is as though such readers have not gotten the-big Idea-- the 
correct percept ion-*^ that reading Is a 1 ariguage-^based activity in which, 
the reader attempts to make sense of text- Exercises designed to 
strengthen decoding skills, questions asked to focus a student's atten^ 
tion on important information, and opportunities to read aloud for the 
teacher would be viewed as events central to, and definitional for, reading 
rather than as means to promote the development of reading proficiency. 

It is our concern that inappropriate schemata for reading are contri- 
buting to many student's failure to comprehend text. We are of the 
opinion that many poor readers do not perceive the importance of top-down 
processing in readlngi do not bring their linguistic competencies to bear 
on text, fail to perceive the relevance of skill instruction In reading, 
and are thufi responding in a ^nechanlcal, ritualistic manner to text* 



O 
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No amQunt of additional skill instruction will alter significantly this 
pattern until such students acconrHnodate to the perception that reading 
entai is their own efforts to derive meaning froni text. 

Developing a Schema fo r Reading 
Anderson^ Pichert, GoetZj Schallertj Stevens, and Trollip (1976) 
suggest that general terms, such as nouns, do not have fixed, abstract^ 
meanings for the user. Such terms have a family of meanings that are 
shaded by context* The authors argue that the critical, or definitional, 
properties of a word shift from use to use, so that a property which fs 
distinguishing in one case may be un important or even absent in another. 
We theorize that the general term read i ng could also have several ''def in' 
itionSi*' or distinguishing properties* We think that a student could 
have several scrrpts for reading that call for different behaviors given 
the various settings in which reading Is possible, Webster's New Collegiate 
Oictionary (1973) iists more than 25 definlttons for read . Nuances of 
meaning for rea d (proofread^ read the riot act| read betwaen the lines) 
expand that number significantly* If, as Anderson et a1. (1976) suggest, 
the meaning of a general term is &lose1y tied to particular uses, a 
student could b© expected to have various meanings for reading tied to 
particular conditions and uses of reading* Thus, reading a book at home 
beneath the bedcovers might elicit different behaviors than reading 
street signs* Reading a recipe might require a different approach than 
reading a letter because the two events are perceived to be sufficiently 
distinct to require differential effort, attention, and strategies. ^ 
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We wonder if reading fn school, as it often occurs In a teachar-centared , 
' group'or I anted, and skills-focused context, may be thought of by *poor 
readers as distinet from reading to understand or enjoy new content. 

It has been our experience, reinforced by volumes of research on the 
nature of begrnning reading instruction, that a majority' of primary grade 

teachers and educators view the acquisition of decoding skills as the major 
focus of primary reading instruction (Chall, 1967). During the first three 
years of school, students are suppuued to learn hov^ to read. It has been 
thought that the ability to read to lear n will develop as a natural out- 
growth of learning to read once a student has become a proficient reader^- 
an efficient pri nt processor. Since the context of primary texts Is 
"elemehtary,** it has been argued, comprehending primary text has been 
straight-forward and has usually not taxed students' reasonJng capabilities. 
Researchers have tended to support this emphasis on code-breaking skill 
instruction in the knowledge that comprehension of text requires fluent 
decoding ski 1 Is. 

In many schools reading is a teacher-centered activity. Students 
are taught that to read Is to call words aloud, fluently, and with good 
expression. Subsequent to reading the student has been expected to recall 
factual Information accurately In responses to teacher- In 1 1 1 ated questions. 
There have been rules to learn, repeated eKpotures to flash cards, work= 
sheets to f Ml at a desk, and a basal ''reader*' to read. In many primary 
classrooms reading has been a subject taught separately from math, social 
studies, spelling, and handwriting, Reading has been r-time when special 
sknis were to be exercised, memo r i zed » and, ostensibly, transferred 

O 
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somehow to other texts. Read ingf books for pleasure has been an activity 
outside *'read lng'---one done to fill spare time or to. write a book report. 
^ Many educators have not thought it necessary^ or evln appropriate, 
to stress reasoning processes during beginning reading. For instancej 
questToning at the primary levels has been viewed as a technique for 
checking on decoding prof ic lency^^correct answers being an indication 
that the text was decoded accurately, Questioning at the primary grade 
level generally has not been advocated as a means to promote thinking 
about what might be read; or to, promote inferencing about the signlfl^ 
cance of what has" been read (see Stauffer, 1975, for an exception to 
this trend). 

Reading in the mtermediata grades has either not been addressed 
systematically (Durklni 1977a), or It has been restricted to learning new 
vocabulary in a basal reader and answering comprehension question posed 
by the teacher l^^d &he workbook. Discussion Is frequently viewed only as 
a means to identify correct answers to quest lons^-seldom are the bi dents 
encouraged to reason about the signlf jcance of what they have been asked 
to read and how the events portrayed relate to their own experiences, 

It^Is clear that students' failure to comprehend text subsequent to 
learning '*how to read*^ m^y be a function of 1 ess^than-autofnat 5 c word 
attack skills {Golinkoff> 1975''76)» Failure to comprehend te^t may also be 
related to a lack of Interest In reading (Betts, 1976; Tovey, 1976) or 
to a limited base of eKperience* Howeverp while interest and experience 
are necessary , they are not sufficient conditions for reading to occur* 
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According to Waller (1977). '-thinking is a necessary prerequisite for 
reading at any level (beg inn i ng or mature) , for any of its subparts 
(decoding or comprehension), and for any purpose (pleasure or information)" 
(p, 1). A child has to learn that reading has as its purpose the commun = 
ication of thoughts and feeUngs from the writer to the reader. 

It is our contention that many poor comprehenders are passive readers, 
responding mechanical 1y to graphic st imul i", just as they have been taught 
to do in grades 1, 2, and 3^ No accommodation (Anderson, 1977) of their 
schemata for reading occurs upon entrance to grade k because no such 
drastic change is perceived necessary* 

We believe that the study of students' critical reading performance 
must consider the context in^ which reading occurs, not Just the reader's 
ability to reason at a particular level. Otherwise, the practical sig-- 
nificance of such research is limited to laboratory settings. Schema 
theory, applied to reading, is an effort to meld theories about the 
structure of knowledge with the conditions under which that knowledge is 
operative. As such, schema theory provides a theoretical framework wi thin 
which to study students' concepts of reading; 

Some Factors Related to'Pc^r Comp rehension Performa^nce 
GoHnkoff, in her review (1975"'76) of research comparing comprehension 
processes In good and poor comprehenders* drew several conclusions about 
variables affecting reading achievement* She noted that several studies 
have assessed the decoding capabilities of good and poor comprehenders 
and found that the less capable readers were slower in attacking unfamiliar 

■ ; io ■ 
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words than better readers (Got fnkoff 6 Rosinski, 1976, Perfetti & Hogaboam, 
1975)* Weber (1970) found that poor comprehenders made more oral neading 
errors than good comprehenders and were jess apt to self-correct errors 
that distorted sentence mean ing,/ Poor comprehenders often read In a word- 
by^word manner and seem to use the same approach to read orally and silently 
(Anderson 6 Swanson, 1937; Buswen, 1920). Clearly, decoding skills are 
a prerequisite for reading comprehension, although as Smith, Goodman, and 
Meredith note (1977) i some decoding procedures can be short-circuited 
during fluent reading. 

In examining the research on access to word meanings and comprehension 
performance, Golinkoff reported that poor comprehenders were able to obtain 
readily the meinings of common printed words. Differences between thi-rd 
grade good and poor comprehenders In lexical access were related to the 
difficulty of decoding less common words (Pace S Golinkoff, Note 1). 
Golinkoff suggested that, longer ^decoding time may hamper the poor compre- 
hender's ability to select l^^right meaning for a word when It Is presented 
in text. 

Finally, Golinkoff reportdl^^hst Buswell (1920) found In studies of 
Eye Voice Span (EVS) that the EVS of good comprehenders appeared to be 
guided by "thought units'- transcending the physical organization of the 
text. Poor comprehenders seem to reid with , , a more or less monotonous 
repetition of words as they are encountered" (p, 5). They appear unable 
to utilize interword redundancy to speed the processing of text and do 
not appear to utilize a ''scan^for'-'mean ing strategy," 
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Golinkoff went on to review research examining good and poor compre^ 
henders* aural comprehension^ their flexible use of reading comprehension 
strategieSj and differences in, their abilities to use mental imagery to 
organize textual information. Most poor comprehenders probably do not 
suffer from a general comprehension deficit (Matz 5 Rohwer, Note 2)* They 
appear to be so engrossed in decoding text that they are unable to adjust 
their strategies for reading to meet different purposes or text formats* 
Poor comprehenders seem unable to utilize Interword redundancies to 
advance beyond a word-by-word strategy for reading and often do not appear 
to,- be process I ng the meaning of a sentence* 

Golinkoff concluded that poor comprehenders appear to have the cap- 
ability to Comprehend text beyond current performance levels. She suggested 
that instruction which provides the reader with *'sel f ^generated'' strategies 
will probably prove most valuable for remediating reading comprehension 
problems. 

Other variableSj such as sentence structure (Bormuth, Manning, Carr, 
£ Pearson^ 1970; Pearsonp 197^^75)s anaphoric reference (Nash-Webber , 1977; 
RIcheks I97^-'77)j snd background experience (Bransford & Franks, 1971; 
Schallert, 1975) clearly affect comprehension* The availability of 
comprehension instruction, or lack thereof^ (Durkin, I9773> Rosenshlnej 
Note 3) should also have an impact on how wel 1 -prepa red students are to 
comprehend text* 

The Concern over poor comprehens ion performance suggests that educators 
expect students to- perform better than they currently do. There Is a lag 
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between students ' cdmpetence to understand and thei r compreherfs ion 

performance that Is not explalnec^ solely by deficits in khowledg'es syntacti 

complexity of texts or lack o| rnstruction in readlngp We agree with 
' - ' ' ■ 

Golinkoff that poor reaSers may nbt be attempt ing , to make sense of text* 
We hypothesize that this is so because sqme poor comprehenders have deve1=. 
oped inappropriate schemata for' reading. Research i nto metacogn i t ! ve 
behaviors in children has provided some support for this position, 
Flavell (1970) and Flavell and Wei Iman (1977)' used the term ^'productton ; 
deficiency'- to describe the situations In which a child can use a pro- 
cedure to learn/recall if expl Ici tly di rected by someohe to do so, but 
will not utilize^that strategy /spontaneously, when the sltuatlori calls _ 
for it. 'While thara Is evide/ice In the work of Harkham (1977) and Brown 
and Smiley (1977) that metacogn 1 t i ve behahior increases with agej even' 
high school s^ubjects in the/Brown and Smi 1 ey. study did not , appear especially 
'insightful about how they 'themsel ves learned new material* 

I Perhaps;a major difference between good and po6r comprehenders i$ the 
extent to' which they are di ffererttial ly aware of the need to make sense 
of text. It may be that poor comprehenders are aware of ways to attempt 
to comprehenc^ texyts but do not emp4oy such techniques unless directed to 
do so (production deficiency)* In contrast^ better comprehenders may have 
had more exposure to reading as meaningful commun feat Ion and come to know 
that stories/should make sense and that ''reading" instruction is a means 
to enhance thei r comprehens ion of text , Better comprehenders could be 
expected to spontaneously .employ strategies' to comprehend text whi le 
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poorer comprehenders would do so orily when directed to, and then only to 
J record Information/ not evaluate it. We suspect that poor comprehenders 
,need to be Instructed directly to seek information In text, as Reid (1966) 
iuggested, If they sre to acquire .the Vsel f-generated" comprehension ^ 
strategies called for by Golinkoff (1975^76)*^ 

. Review of the Literature on Students' Schemata for Reading 
In 1958 Edwards wrote that beginn ing readers would have difficulty 
learning to read If they thought reading involved Just adult-likej fluent 

s 

oral processing of text. Such students could form a concept of reading 
trtat Is not. the same as the teacher's and which does not have meaning- 
getting as central to reading. Edwards (1 962) suggested that teachers 
employ "reading for meaning" teaching activities that help beginning 
readers to visualize the action of the story and to associate past experi- 
ences with this action* Listening to children read and asking the child 
directly what she/he thinks ''good" reading Is are two methods that can 
b^ used to learn how a child Is approaching reading. 

Several researchers have attempted to ascertain children's concepts 
of reading prior to entering schools and at various grade levels. Implicit 
In these studies has-been the thesis that students' concepts of reading 
have an effect on their acquisition of reading skills and on their desire 
to read* 

Denny and Weintraub (1963) conducted a longitudinal study of 111 
subjects in five first grade classrooms. Their subjects were interviewed 
Individually and responses to three questions taped. The chndren came 
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frbm "widely divergent soc ioeconomic ^backgrounds : rural, all^Negro, 
rnlddle'ciass, and lower-class schools" (p, 326)* To the question "What 
is reading?" 60| of the subjects reported that they did not know, or 
; gave an object- rel ated reiponse "It's reading a book." Only 201 of the 
subjects referred to reading as a process for learning new Information, 
Responses for the remaining 20% of the subjects were distributed almost 
evenly across three categories* valuative "reading is a good thing to do;" 
mechanical "reading is words and you sound them out;'' eKpectation "reading 
is something that you have to learn to do*" Denny and Weintraub noted that 
children from higher socioeconomic homes, and children having kindergarten 
experiences gave more detailed and descriptive responses to the question. 
They. also suggested that early reading Instruction ought to be directed 
more toward aiding children to conceive of reading as a thinking, meaningful 
'act- 

For the same sample of subjects, Denny and Weintraub (1966) reported 
responses to the questions "What must you do to learn to read in first- 
grade?" The authors reported that 3k% of the subjects' responses were 
not meaningful; k2% of the students (ndicated that "a passive type of 
obedience or dependence on someone else was required to learn to read;" 
only 27 of the 111 subjects (2^1) gave responses indicating that they had 
to take some action in learning to read "read to myself; look at pages, 
books, pictures." As in their earlier article, Denny and Weintraub 
expressed surprise at finding so many students who apparently had no 
idea of what reading Is or what one does to learn to read. They stated: 



i 
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Most research on learning supports the proposition that it 
helps the child to learn if he knows the reasdn for a learning 
situation and sees a purpose in a task. Inasmuch as reading 
is not nonsense learning, but a complex mental process, it 
may be important to Identify it as such and to help beginners 
establish purposes for wanting to learn to read* (p* 447). 

Downing '(1969) reported some prel iminary data gathered by Reid (I966) 
from 12 5 year old's in their first year of school in Brltian, Reid ^/ 
interviewed each student three times-^at' the start of the school year, 
towarH the middle, and at the end of their first year. She concluded that 
the children interviewed perceived reading to be a ^^mysterlous activity, 
to which they come with only the vaguest of expectancies.'* The children 
lacked specific-expectancies of what reading was going to be Ilka, did 
mt 'knovy what actlvltlas were Involved,^ and had no clear notion of the 
purposes of reading. Reid suggested that students might benef 1 t from 
direct assistance In developing more appropriate perceptiops of the 
terminology and tasks of reading. 

Reld's findings, while supported by some preliminary data gathered by 
Downing, seem to contradict In part the Information reported by Mason 
{1967)on preschoolers' concepts of reading* Mason Interviewed 1 78 3* 4, 
and Syear olds enrolled In preschool* Most of these children came 
from homes where at least one older family member read frequently. Mason's 
subjects thought that they could al ready read and-wanted toHearn-more- ~™ 
about how to read. However, since most of them could not read, Mason 
cautioned teachers that a first step In teaching such students to read 

_ ' _ . - . - 

J- U 
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would be to make them aware of the nature of reading and the skills needed 
to read. 

■ f 

; . Apparent Fncoris f stenc I es between Re id ' s findings and the findings of 
Weintraub and Denny and Mason seem less disturbing than the points of 
agraementi youflg chfldren entering school. Including first graders^ do 
nat appear to know that reading Is a cofffnunicatlon process* Their schemata 
for reading may include slots for reading materials, for being read to, and 
for notioni of how one reads--fast, fluently, with expression. However, 
many children appear not to know that an effort to make sense of text is 
essential in reading. Many students need to learn about reading in schooK 
But do they? 

Johns conducted a series of studies which attempted to describe the 
relationship bdtween students* concepts of reading and reading achievement 
(Johns SErHs, 1376; Johns, 197^; Johns, 1970), He used an interview 
format to gather students' respDnses to three questions- "What is reading?,'* 
"What do yoij do when you read?," and "If someonedidn* t know how to read, what 
would you tell him/her that she/he would need to learn? Responses were 
analyzed^nd classified Into one of five ranked categories^ Category ^One-^^ 
no response, or vague, I rrel evant, or ci rcular response; Category TWo-^ 
responses describing classroom procedures Involving reading; Category Threes- 
responses concerning word recogriftlon procedures! Category Fdur--responses 
which d ef inad reading as .a proce^j^of getting TOan I ng from words or under- 
standrng a story; Category Five--responses which referred both to decoding 
and to meaning^gett ing* - 
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Johns (1972) r^^eported finding a significant, posi tfvei correlation 

between the Judged maturi ty of students* concepts of reading (^3 four*th 

grade children, 50 fifth grade chi Idren) and reading achi^^ment as 

measured by grade equivalent scores on the Gates-MacQ i n1 t ie Keadlng Test, 

Survey. D{!9&5). Johns Ideriti fied 36 students who were reading at least 

a year above grade placement and 29 students reading at least a year 

below grade level in that sample.of 103 subjects. ^In ]S7k he reported 

. that the "good" readers differed significantly in the! r cdncepts of reading 

from the poor readers iX ^ S.Oh, £ < .05).. Appropriately, Johns cautioned 

that. several uncontrolled variables were operating which may havf affected 

the results* He did note, however, that less than half of the good readers 

(a ^ '5) gave responses which were Judged meanin^gful (categories A and 5). 

Johns and Ellis (!976) analyzed the results of interviews with 

students from grades one through eight who . . appeared to represent 

socioeconomic status ranging from upper middle class to lower-class Caucasion 

homes. " Using the same procedures as in the earlier studies, they reported 

' ' ■■ i -■ ... 

tr*at^.69S of thi "student s gave essentially meaningless responses to the 

first question asked "What is readlng?"i only l5t of the students gave 

responses that indicated meaning-getting as a part of reading, and almost 

ail of these responses were from seventh and eighth grade students. To 

,h '■ 

the second question "What do you do when you read?" 551 of the students* 
responses were classified as meaningless; 211 referred to meaning-getting 
and included a greater proportion of students from the grades three on up. 
To the third question "If someone didn't know how to read, what would you 
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tall him/her that she/he would ,h&ve to learnT'S 36I of the\respc^ses 
were meaningless, 8| referred to mean ing^gett ingp and over half of the 
responses (561) identified word attack skills as the central concern m ^ 
reading* 

Johns and Ellis concluded that many studeints have little or no under- 
standing of reading across the gradesj that most of the meaningful re^ 
sponses to their questions described reading as a decoding process, and . 
that many children view reading as an activity occurring with a textbook 
in the classroom or school environment. 

While the Johns and Ellis study is one of the most relevant to th% 
topic undar cdnsiderat lon^ it suffers from several limitations that must 
be addressed , before any conclusions can be drawn about the relationship 
between a student's schema of readirig'and reading comprehension performance* 
First, thsre may have been a warm-up effect across questions one, two, and 
three that ledrto a large decl ina in vigue/meanFngless responses (591 to 
331)- Failure to respond meaningfully to one or more of the questions may 
not have been 4 valid indication of the subject's schemata for reading. 

Second, younger students may not have been able to verbalize their 
schemata for reading even though they had sane idea of what reading 
entails, Downjngj In report Ing Reid ' s work (1966), eKpresied concern that 
an intarview situation which depends solely on an eKchange of spoken words 
(and cartalnly an Interview situation that permits only three pre^determined 
and pre-ordered fluest tons) may not be suff Fciently concrete to permit 
young children to comprehend the questions being posed (Downing 1969, p, 222). 
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ScKenckner (1976) attempted to rep] iclte Johns and Ellis' findings 
using f rfst and third grade students* Schenckner tested 30 first grade 
and 30 third grade students using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
Form B (19591, and Gates-MacGinitle Reading Tests. Levels A and C, Form A 
(19&5)i the Specific Cognitive Factors subtest of the Canad ian Cogn » t i ve 
Abilitiies Test, Form C (1970) ^ and subjects' responses to the five questions 
used by Johns and Ellis. All tests were administered by the experimehter 
during a six week period beginning April 1. Schenckner reported finding 
signtficint positive correlations for first grade subjects between concepts 
of feadinft and reading achievement afid concspts of reading and the Specific 
Cognitive Factors subtest; correlations between intelligence and reading 
concepts for first graders were non-Sfgnlf leant. Third grade students 
were judged to have significantly higher (more mature) concepts of reading 
than thi first grade students as assessed using a t-tast of mean group 
differences. 

Some of the studies reviewed here have utilised only one judge to 
evaluate the responses of students to the interview questions. Almost 

i 

all of the studies cited, wi th the except Ion of the pilot observation 
of Downing (1369), have not utilized additional tasks, more concrete in 
character than interview questions, to assess students* schemata for 
reading. Since most of the chi Idren studies have been of preschool age 
or in the primary grades, It Is possible that^ the chlldrefi knew more 
about reading than they could commun icate Orally, 

With the exception of Reid's study which had only 12 5 year old 
subjects, previous studies have not utilized repeated measures procedures 

: • 20 
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to assess the stabMity of children's responses, A question arises as to 

the reliability of the data presented in most of these studies when the 

need to "warm-up'* young children to difficult questions fs apparent. 

We are left with the Impression that the need to study children's 
t 

schemata for reading has been recogniied for at least 20 years* We 
are also struck with the observation that so few educators have been 
interested In ascartaining how students perceive learning tasks in school, 

Efforti to issess students' schemata for reading have been simple 
In design and espacially Intuitive in Jnterprettng finding. Our own 
efforts to ascertain students* schemata for reading may share soma of 
these same problems^ though we believe that our methods represent a step 
toward more contrplled assessment* 

Prel imlnary Data 

About three years ago the first author became interested in whether 
or not elementary students understood that reading was a process aimed at 
extracting information from teKt, This concern was prompted by observa* 
t ions of some preschool and primary age children who appeared to know, 
almost Intuitivelyj that books contained stories that made sense and could 
be entertaining. Other children did not seem to be as familiar with 
books or to^share the same intuitions about the nature of stories in text. 

Early efforts to interview elementary ag^students , both proficient In 
reading and those struggi ing in readings about the nature and purposes of read- 
ing suggested that the most advanced readers differed from their peers in 
their conceptualization of reading. Proficient readers, even in the 
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sacond grade, raported thit they read fraquantly outside of fchool , that 
raading was easy, and that reading was a way to tearn. This Information 
seems consistant with Durkin's (ig77b) descript ion of children who read 
tarly* Reading for these students entailed sounding out words and reking 
sense of what was In the text. Poor readers seldom reported that they 
read at home* They usual 1y descrfbad reading to be a word calling activity 
nacais i tat i ng sound ing out words and memorizing new words* Often poor 
students would typify good reading as saying words fast without making 
mfstakeSj a conceptual iMti on of reading which Edwards fl958) observed 
in imma tufa readers who did not parcefve reading to entail comprehension 
of text* With rare exception, poor readers, even those in fifth and 
sixth grades omitted any raferanca to meaning-getting or learning new 
Information as central tOi or even related threading in school. It 
seemad that better readers had learned that comprehending text was Impor- 
tant when reading but that the poor readers viewed the understanding of 
text f nci dental --"or at least tangential to reading. 

In order to assess students* schemata for reading^ we developed a 
15 Item quetlonnaire to be used In an Interview setting* We also 
determined that It would be necessary to observe students' performance 
on specific reading tasks, structured systematically to alter the com- 
prehens ibi 1 1 ty of text, in order to determine If students would say that 
they had read material even though it did not make sense. Judges' ratings 
would be used to ascertfin the ralatlonshlps between students' responses 
to the interview quest ions, and their estimates of the ''readableness" of 
altered passages, in-order to determine If a .relationship exists between 
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level of comprehension performance ind adequacy of reading schema. 
Specifically, we wanted to know if references to comprehension as a part 
of reading were reflated to good comprehension performance. We were also 
interested in determining If references to meaning-getting as part of 
.reading Increased with the age of the subjects tested, as Schenckerhad 
found, and If there might be iny relationships between age of the 
studentij adequacy of reading schema^ and reading comprehension performance. 

Pilot Study 

Teacher judgment ? later checked by reference to reading comprehension 
test scores (Metropolitan Reading Test, 1970), was used to Identify three 
proficient and three poor readers In each of the grades 2, 6, and 8, 
The subjects at each grade came from one of three classrooms* Test scores 
for the- prof Icient groups of readers averaged at least two grade levels 
above current grade placement, while scores for the groups of poor readers 
averaged one year below current grade placement. In three Instances 
(two low second graders and one lew sixth grader) reading comprehensj on 
scores were at or above current grade placement, suggesting that poor 
reading .performance in class may not have been an accurate Indication of 
reading abi 11 ty. 

f nst runients. 

Two Instruments were designed to assess students' schemata for reading. 
A third procedure, using photographs of classroom act ivit ies Involving 
reading, was tested but rejected as too complicated to permit ret fable 
conclysfons about the subjects* understanding of reading. 
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^uest t o nnai re - 

An interview questionnaire was developed to ascertain students* 
knowledge of the purposes and nature of reading, (See Append ix A; Notei 
Revised form also In Appendix A), To avoid the wirm^up effect evident in 
Johns and Ellis (1976) study, the first few questions were presented as 
a means to relax the student and affirm that the Interviewer was only 
interested in the student-s ideas^-not in ''correct'^ responses. Thus, 
^Questions 1 and 2 asked the student to tell what she/he 1 iked and did not 
like about reading* Questions 3? 8* and ]k attempted to tap students' 
percept Ions of themselves as readers and what understanding they had about 
how they mfght improve. Questions 5? 6i and 7 asked about the applicability 
of reading ikills to materials other than books (signs, cereal boxess T= 
shirts) and outside school* Questions 9"l3 sought the students' awareness 
of how and when people In general learn to read and what variables might 
Interfere with that process. We thought that Questions 3, 9, 13* and \h 
would also give redundant information about each student's metacogn i t i ve 
knowledge of reading strengths and weaknesses. Question IS, "What Is 
reading?" was posit ipned last to allow the students to warm-up to the 
subject of reading and thus minimize the- 1 Ike 11 hood of an "I don't know" 
response, which Johns and El I I s -recorded for 6g| of the subjects* We 
al so bel ieved that preceding questions provided little information that 
could contaminate the students' responses to following questions of the 
quest lonnai re- 
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Passages ^ 

For the second phase of the study. » six different passages (See 
AppendjK B) at each of three levels of difficulty were selected from the 
Silvaroll Reading Inventory (1976), Each of the passages was edited so 
that the passages were approximately equal In length (Prepr i mer^-Range 
39-^8 words, X Length *(p.8 words; 2,0=-R 73-77, 1 ^ 65^67; ^.0--R 99-103, 

^ 83*67) and the story line Intact, Passages at each level were Judged 
to be typical In content and style with text found in basal reading series 
at the levels specified. Passages at each level dealt with fantasy, 
narrative fiction, and factual descriptions of real events. Every passage 
was then altered systematically to produce four forms In addition to the 
, intact form* 

The intact (normal) passage was an adapted version of the passage in 
the Silvaroll test* (See Appendix B.) 

The semantical ly alter form ( Semant I c) was constructed by shifting 
all nouns and gerunds two noun poiftions back; verbs other than the verb 
form ''to be-' were al so transposed In a similar manner. Transformations 
were made across sentences* (See Appendix B.) This transformation altered 
the semantic organisation of the passage but retained the syntactic struc- 
ture. The prosodic quality remained essentially unchanged, although the 
sennintic confusion generated by this transformation did appear to interrupt 
fluent processing for some readers, as inferred from decreases In reading 
rate. 

The syntactic alteration (Syntactic) was applied to the semantlcally 
altered passages to eliminate syntactic Integrity, Each cluster of four 
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words was treated as a unit within which word order was reversed; transpO' 
sitions did not occur across sentence boundaries* This transformation 
destroyed the pausal units and made the passages difficult to decode 
with any fluency* 

The iexical alteration (Lexical) was utilized on the syntactically 
altered passage form In order to reduce lexical level associations. From 
the Oolch list of 220 common words (19^8) ^ nouns and verbs were randomly 
selected to replace the noun forms and verb forms manipulated in the 
samantfcally altered passage. At this level of text alteration the 
passages assumed the appearance of randomly ordered words with nonsensical 
pTacetnent of punbtuation. 

As a final control on the intelligibility of the passages the 
Graphic form utilized the lexicaHy altered passages. All vowels and 
consonants used as vowels were omitted and the order of consonants within 
each word wai adjusted two places to the left* It was anticipated that 
this passage would serve as a basel ine condl t ion that every student would 
identify as unreadable. 

For each passage the student was asked two questions- (a) "Is this 
something that m person cqgid read? Why?^' and (b) (after attempting to read 
the passage) 'Vere you able to read it? Why do you think so?'' 

These text alterations and questions were employed as a second measure 
of student's Schema for reading. Of interest was the hypothesis that 
students who gave meaning^gett ing or learning as a part of their definition 
of reading would accept as ''readable'* only those passages that made sense 
(fntact and Semantic fontii). .Students who thought reading required only 
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the fluent decoding of words rnight be fixpected to accept all passages but 
the Graphic form as readable sinca ft wMas likely that the words thernse Ives 
would be within their sight vocabularies, 

edu re 

Each student was interviewed individually by one of two experimenters 
in a room away from their classroom. This was termed Phase One of the 
study: 

One week later each student met with one of the^exper imenters Fn a 
separate room and attempted to read short passages. This was labeled 

Phase Two* 

The interview (Phase One) vvas always conducted one week prior to 
asking the students to attempt t^ re^d the test passages* This decision 
v/as made in order to decrease th€ cJhancQ that the nature of the taSk on 
Phase Two would contamfnate subjects' responsef to the questionnaire in 
Phase One, which appeared to be a greater ^poss! bll i ty thin the reverse 
effect. As the experimenter presented the questlorrs, there was an effort 
made to prDbe further, or to restate the ques t ioii , \l f a subject seemed 
reluctant to respond. Consequently, all subjects responded to each 
question; there were less than five I don't know*' responses in the entire 
itudy. The test atnTOSphere was' relaxed and the subjects did not appear 
pressufed* Most subjects ippeared to enjoy the dialogue and tried to 
clarify tHelr risponses when asked to do so. 

For Phase Two, each subject was presented five different pasiages 
all written two years below current grade placement (Note- Eighth grade 
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Students were given passages at a fourth grade level). The five pasiages . 
represented the five test forms : Intact, Semantic , Syntactic, LexUal , 
Graphic. None of the passages were titled, and order of passage presen- 
tation for each subject was randomly determined. 

Dialogue in Phase One and in Phase Two was tapd-recorded for analysis. 
In addition^ the eKper Iminters kept written accounts of the subjects* 
responses i together w i th corrtnents about the subjects' overt behaviors 
In response to the tisks. 

Two judges I litened to the tapes from Phase One and attempted to 
record verbatim subjects' responses to the 15 questions* When there 
was d I sagreement J the tapei v^ere replayed until agreement was reached* 

The same procedure was followed for evaluating subjects' 'taped 
responses in Phase Two. In this instance, the judges* recorded^'whathe^ or 
not a subject stated that she/he couldread the passages and why they' 
thought so* 

Scar ing 

Student responses to the final question In the Phase One iatervfew 
*'What is read! ng?*' were e>camTned to provide some Information on the 
students' schemata for reading* Twenty-^two features of reading were 
Identified as distinct in students' responses (see Figure 1)* Two of 

Insert Figure 1 abouf- here. 

these factors"=readtng entails reading a book» and reading involves 
instruetion by a teacher were grouped under the heading '^Object focus" 
as used by Denny and Wefntraub (1963) and by Johrti ard Ellis (lg76)» 
Eleven responses fit under the heading ^'Decoding focus'^ because they 
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referred to the mechanics of decoding text or encoding language into text. 
Two types of comprehend mg "behavior appeared to be represented In the 
activities listed under "Meaning focus"--act Jvitles which stressed bottom- 
up strategies for acquiring and retaining information (learn ing word 
meanings, understanding word mean I ngs, putting words together, under- 
standing sentinces/stories , remembering what is read) and act I vl t les whi ch 
implied a more critical, or reflective approach to text (interpreting 
signs and symbols, thinking about what is read, learning about people 
and the worlds commun icating . Ideas) . 

In addition to classifying subjects' responses to the final interview 
quest i on, 'What i s . reading? subjects * responses to a sublet of the remaining 
14 questions were surveyed. An effort was made to learn rmr& about the 
students' ittitudei toward reading and their awareness of their own 
strengths and weaknesses in reading. It was thought that the foci on 
resding of good and poor compEehenders would in fact define their scheniata 
for reading* 

Subjects' responses on Phase Two to questions about the "readableness" 
of the texts were transcribed ieparately by both exper imenters ^ then 
compared* In this way an aceurate record of subjects' responses was 

i 

obtained. Subjects' responses were then assigned to cm of three catagories 
Yes, I can re#d it (Y); No, | cannot read it (N) ; Yes, I can read It, but 
it doesn't'make sense (Y/B) , This category was created to account for 
the large number of subjects wh© appeared to hsve at least t^o definitions 
of reading. 
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Resul t s^an d Discus si on 

The IM students interviewed produced 85 distinct responses to the 
Phase One c|uestIon "Vh#t Is readlngr'. Since the experimenters were told 
not to lead students in their responses , ^the absence of no-responses was 
taken as an Indication that the warm-up effect of the first fourteen 
quastlons* the use of redirecting probes to encourage the students to 

respond to the quastions, and the relaxed atmosphere served to elicit 

_ 

maKinial subject effort and cooperation. The subjects appeared to under- 
= stand the questions and therefore, did not respond with don't know,'* 
and fy rthernio^e gave mean I ngf ul responses, - 

Subjects' responses to the question *'What is readlngT'i broken down 
by grade levels comprehension ach ievement , and focus, are presented In 
Table K 

Insert Table 1 about here. 
Unlike the subjects in the Weintraub and Denny (1965), and Johns and 

-r 

Ellis (1976) studies, all of the students interviewed were able to give 
meaningful responies to the question "What is reading?'' Of the 22 features 
of reading identified, 5 features were cited only once (recognising words, 
blending words mto compound words, writing words, remembering what is 
read, interpret Ing signs and symbols). The category '"reading is saying 
words'' Wis cited by 13 of 2^ students as a part of- reading; ''sounding out 
words** was the next, most frequently cited feature of reading (n^ ^ 8), 
while the features "reading Is , . * learning words'' both received 7 
refarsncei. k riiajorfty of the 85 respqnses focused on pronouncfng or 
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understanding words (^9 responses) while only 15 of the 85 responses con-- 
sidered sentence and passage Jevel text* Three Weaning Focused faatures 
of reading were Mch cited a total of 5 times by 12 (half) of the 2k 
students interviewad: "reading Is . , understanding word meanings^ 
putting words together to make sentences/stories, and learning about 
people/the world » These 15 meaning focused responses accounted for 
slightly more thin hal f ^ 28) of all th^rpeaning focused responses 
given by the 24 subjects. 

Tables 2, 3* and k are summary tables for the data presented In 
Table I* By regroupfrig the data in this manner, it Is possible to compare 
the responses of younger and older students, and higher and lower compre'- 
henders to the questions "What is reading?" 

Insert Table 2 about Jiera, 

A majority of the higher comprehenders (10 of 13) made reference to 
mean ing^gett ing as a p&rt of reading at every grade level (except second), 
while only at the eighth grade level did 2 of the 3 lower comprehenders 
refer to mean ing -gett ing as a part of reading. All of the subjects 
rtferradi at least once, to decoding procedure in reading, with the 
exception of one higher comprehending eighth grade student. 

For both higher and lower comprehending students in grades 2 and ^, 
the at^ent^M fip^^Mri to be on the decoding aspects of reading* Not 
surprisingly i in light of the emphasis placed on learning how to read , 
second and fourth grade subjects referred to the mechanics of reading 
3^ tjnies and to friianlng^getti ng aspects of reading 8 times* But seven 
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of those eight meaning focused features were provided by four of the sik 
higher comprehenders. Only one of ,the lower comprehenders referred to 
mean ing^gett ing as part of reading. 

By sixth grade, higher comprehenders appeared to attend more to the 
meaning-getting aspects of reading (14 responses on meaning, 10 responses 
on deooding) while loW^r comprehenders appeared to retain a decoding focus 
for reading (6 responses on meaning, U responses on decoding/object re- 
lated). ; 

The data !n Tablets are collapsed across grade level to facilitate 
the compart son of htghar and lower comprehenders. HIghr .^omprehenderi 
as anticipated, proy I dad more responses about reading than did lower com- 
prehenders [higher comprehenders (n^ ^ 13) total reiponses = 51 » ^ 3*92; 
lower comprehenders (n^ ^ 11) total responses ^ 3^, 1 * 3*03]* This effect 
was reflectfed at each grade leveU although there was only a 1 response 
total difference between higher and lower eighth grade comprehenders. 

^^-^"^-^^-^ 

Insert Table 3 about here. 

As a group th€ higher cornprehenders gave approKlmately twice as many 
mecJhanical features of reading as meaning-focused features (Object/ 
Decoding Focus 30; Meaning Focus 21), but this greater emphasis on decoding 
is attributable to tha second and fourth grade pupils* In contrast^ the 
lower comprehenders described reading 1n dec,odtng/obj act oriented terms 
79% of the time* The lower comprehenders seemed to be fno.re conscious 
of and focused upon the mechanical aspects of reading than on comprehending 
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This conclusion is strengthened by the observation that one eighth grac 
lower comprehender provided threeof the s fx mean I ng^f ocused responses, A 
second lower comprehendBr gave 2 niein i rig* focused responses, both of which con 
earned word level meaning (learning the meanings of words and understanding 
words). The first subject may have been Improperly categorfzed as a lower 
comprehender (grade equivalent score of 7*3 on the comprehension subtest 
of the Metropolitan Reading Test, 19 ); the second subject appeared to be 
focused upon learning word mean i rjgs tnore than comprehending connected text.- 

Some interesting diFfarertCss between higher and lower cornprehenders 
are suggested by data in Table Two of the mean i ng-focused features 

fnsert table ^ about here. 

of reading given by the $ijbjects appeared to relate to Indiyidual words 
only: ^-reading is * . * learning word meanings; understanding words**' 
Four mean ing^f ©eused features reffirred to text discourse: understanding' 
text (sentences^ paragraphSj storief); pCitting words together to make a 
sentence, swry^ or poem; remembering what was read; interpreting signs 
and symbols, three features referred to processes occurring as a '^esult 
of, or beyond the literal content of the text= thinking (about what was 
read) J learning new inforniation» and conmnun icat I ng Ideas and feelings. 
At the risk of extending even further beyond the data, it seemed that 
there was a difference In where higher and lower comprehenders eKpected 
to find meaning in text when they looked for it. Only one lower compre* 
hender (the eighth grade student discussed earlier) suggested that 
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reading ii thinking about what is read. In contrast, 8 of the 13 higher 
cofnprehrnders implied that to read is to think about and beyond what is 
read. 

Only 2 of the 11 lowe. comprfthenders (both eighth graders) suggested 
that reading for meaning requires a focus on connected text discourse; 
9 of the 13 higher comprehenders suggested that attending to connected 
text was part of reading. 

In summary, subjects' responses to the interview questions "What is 
reading?" revealed that higher comprehenders were rrore aware' of the meaning 
focused feeturesof reading than lower comprehenders at every grade level 
tested* Further, this awareness increased over the grade levels more 
for higher comprehenders than lower comprehenders, even though all of the 
lower comprehenders had reading comprehension test within 1.5 years of 
currant grade placement. It appears that the lower cornprehenders were 
less conscious of the significance of meaning-getting in reading and were 
attending more to the mechanical , decoding aspect of reading. 

Sorae support can be found for this Interpretation In the slightly 

condensed responses that some subjects gave to other questions In the 

interview/ ^Note: Names are fictitious.) 

4. Are you a good reader? Y N 7 
Why do you think so? 

Higher Comprehenders 
Mary-^grade 2; 

Yes, because I know lots of words; I'm In the 
highest reading group in my class . * , in 
first grade, 1 was always in the highest 
group and Mm In a harder book than before* 
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Sal ly^-grade 2; 

Yas. (Why?) I don't stutter , . . I don't 

skip wo rd s . 
Wanda^-grade 8; 

Yas. (Why?) I read (pause) I think I read 

enough to be considered a good reader . ^ , 

Lower Comprehender^ : 

Sus re='-grarfC 2 ; 

NOp (Why?) Because I miss kinda words and the 
teacher has to help me and I try and sound rrry 
words out and then my teacher tells me the 
word . 

Lucy-^grade k; 

No, (Why?) 'cause sometimes we have hard words 
and I Just can't get 'em * . . Sometimes you 
read the story and forget I't; then the workbook 
tells you to go back and find the stuff* 

What things does a person have to learn about, or learn how 
to dOj to be a good reader? 

Higher Comprehenders 

Mary-'grade 2; 

You have to have a little help, have to have 
parents start helping them read; you have to 
know vowels fn words so you can pronounce it. 

Patty^^grade 6; 

* . , to relax and enjoy the story; to get th$ 
main idea* (How?) You have to put yourself in the 
story and imagine It all and take your time 
reading; you have to get into the story wfthout 
letting other things disturb you. 
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Tommys-grade 6; , 

You gotta read the wordr and then understand 
what they mean, because some people mean 
different things when they say It* 

Wanda--grade 8; 

How to concentrate and enjoy the book. You 
have to get Into the book, (How?) I reread 
. It a couple of times to be sure that I under- 
stand it.. 

Lower Comprehenders ' 

Susies-grade 2; 

Learn to read; you have to th i nk and then you 
get to start reading better. 

James^-^grade 2; 

You gotta have a book (pause) have to have 
good eyeSp 

Lucy^ — grade 4; 

Know all the letters In a book and you have to 
read them out clear . . , (Do you just have to 
know the words?) No, you have to read like 
(pause) most everything that you can * , * 

Mike-^-grade k; 

The alphabet (What else?) just to read (pause) 
when to know when to stop (What do you mean?) 
like, at the end of the sentence* 
Jay--grade 8; 

How to spell; know what you are writing (What 
things do you have to learn , , ,) know cursive 
and print ing; ^know punctuation. 

13- Why do you think jome children have trouble learning how 
to read? 
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Hfgher Coniprehenders 

Sa 1 1 y^^grade 2 ; 

They don't have the right kind of brain to read, 

Patty-^grade 6; 

It's forced on them too rfuch; it should be in 
an environment wbere there's lots of books 
and children read a lot and they -11 ttart reading 
along with the others; if other chridren read 
better the poor readers may worry about it. 

Jul Fe-^grade 8 ; ^ 

Because of the environrnent they grew up in, or 
they may not like reading. No one taught them 
to read-^maybe they came from a ghetto and can't 
get books , 

Lower Comprehenders 

Susie--grade 2; 

. . • becauie they're not thinking they're not 
learning^ (What aren't they learn Jngt) They're 
not thinking right * # . they are thinking about 
something else that they shouid not be learning 
that yet* They should be leaniing ri^ading and 
work. 

James^--grade 2; 

They don't think about ft and stuff 1 Eke that 
. • * they think It's really, really hard; but 
when they gat used to ft, It ain-t (What do they 
think is really, really hard?) wordi ire hard* 

Mike-'-grade k; 

(pause) 'cause some kids they don't know their 
alphabet io good , * . 
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Jan--grade 8; 

Not good teachers, they don't want to read, 
they don't want to do the work, they have 
problems with their family, they're not paying 
attention. 

U. What things do you need to learn or how to do, to be a better 
reader than you are right now? ' 

Higher Comprehenders 
Mary— grade 't; 

Learn more words; read different books and 
understand them . . . learn definitions. 

VIcki — grade 6; 

Spend more time (doing what?) learning more 
from a book (pause), learn more about peopU 

Lower Comprehenders 
Ted- -grade 6; 

Read a lot. You learn more when you read stuff 

that's true. 
Jay--grade 8; 

Read more (pause) understand more words. 
(Anything else?) Some words express more 
than some words that don't mean^iuch. 

Trina--grade 8; 

Learn vocabulary better- read more. You 
have to know how to pronounce words. 

The higher comprehending readers interviewed knew that they were 
effective readers because they read fluently, frequently and in "higher" 
reading groups , than their peers. (Clues tt on ^t) 

' They appeared less certain about why some of their peers, were ex- 
periencing difficulty in reading. There was a tendency either to blame 
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the system (poor teaching; it's forced on thern) or the poor reader for 
not trying hard enough. The latter explanation was frequently given by 
fourth (n^ ^ 2/3), sixth (n^ * 2/3), and eighth ^ 2/3) grade higher 
reading comprehenders . 

The higher comprehenders beyond second grade emphasized the impor"- 
tance of increasing their voGabularies and general knowledge (Questron ]k) 
and relaKing with books to improve concentration as key ingredients to 
Increasing reading proficiency* We see In these responses some student 
awareness of the plight of poor readers in classrooms-'anKl ety , frustration^ 
loss of confidence and motivation to try to Improve in reading. Many of 
the high comprehenders seem to think that frequent raadingj expanding 
vocabularies, increased knowledge basej and ptrsonal involvement with text 
are prerequisites to efficient reading. We concur* 

The lower comprehenders seem to have quite different perceptions 
of the tasks requisite for improved reading performance. Most of the 
poorer readers knew that they were not as proficient as their classmates 
(Question 4). But their awareness of what they must do to improve seemed 
limited* The lower comprehenders stressed the need for improved' knowledge 
of the mechanics of reading (know the alphabet j foHow punctuat Ions j learn 
to spell and write) and the means to learn how to read* For themselves^ 
they seemed to think that reading frequently (which nnost lower compre-^ 
henders said they did not do) and Increasing thair vocabularies (Question 
i4) were key activities. For other poor readers they suggested that 
a lack of ^effort to think about reading (not about what is be^g read) 
and attend to Instruction were key reasons for failure* 

30 
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While it is certain that fluent decocling skills and a broad vocabulary 
base are necessary for reading comprehension, lower comprehenders in this 
pilot study did not appear cognizant of the need for top-down processing 
behavior along with bottom-yp processing of text. As Barr (137^*75) and 
others have found, the nature of the instructional program affects the 
strategies students adopt to read. Poor students seem to us to be 
especially vulnerable to limitations in the Instructional program. in 
reading because they typfcally do not read outside school. Consequently, 
lower comprehenders may fgil to see the need to ''get into a book," to 
*'re1ax and enjoy" text, to '■think abgut** the Impl ication of what Is read-r 
activities the higher comprahenders In this study saw as crucial for 
effective reading* 

The data from Phase Two * In which each subject determined the "readable- 
ness" of five altered passages, were examined as a check on the subjects' 
responses to Phase One questions. 

It may have been the ease that differences in verbal ability between 
higher and lower comprehenders accounted for most of the variation in^re- 
sponses on Phase One* Pirhaps the lower comprehenders, even the eighth 
graders reading at or abova a sixth grade level, suffered a verbal production^ 
deficiency. Some evidence for this thesis was apparent In the studies by 
Denny and Weintraub (1963) and Johns and Ellis (1976). 

> Recall that each subject was asked to examine separately five passages 
systematically altered to affect their intelligibility. The order of 
passage presentation was randomi zed ,and no subject received the same 
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passage in two forms* The task involved exannjning a passage carefullVf 

than stating if the passage was Readable or not readable and e^^plalnlng 

why* , " = 

As indlcated^ Fn Table 5, every student reported that the Intact 

passage was very easy to read. Most students explained that they could 
f 

read the passage because the words were simple and famll lar; some students, 
unjally the high comprehenders , asserted they ''knew" about the story 



nsert Table 5 about here. 



- Cofrespondi ngiv* every student reported finding the Graphi^ passage 
undecipherable* * One subj^ect thoiight that the tfxt might be a -secret code 
^Wfc*;adfni tted, that he could not* read It* Thfse two passage forms-- Intact ^ 

: ana Graphie--prt?vi d^d^ basel ine- data on students' decoding profieiency. 

' ' ' * ^ ' " * *- . 

R^eactieni among ths higher CQfl^pr^henderi to the sarnant i cal ly al terad 
r^xts wai fni^cedy Ls anticipated. Mm thought that there v^e re sufficient 
lexical and Syntactic cues, to parm 1 1 reconstruction of at least a general 
sense of the passages. Three subjects jtated that the passages were 
readable. (Y) I five subjects iaid that the passages were readible .but did 
not rnike sense {Y/B) , and fTve subjects , thought that the passages ware 
gnreadable because ''some lentencei didrt^t make senie," *^ReaJ words are 
\n the wrong place,*' ^'f couIdn^t underitand.*' All threfe of the fourth 
grade and twQ of the three efgKth gradehigh comprehehders rejected the passage 

as unreadable. In contest:, at Nast^ two of ^the three lower comprehenders^ 
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(three of three eighth grade) accepted the semantical ly altered passages as 
reidable. None o f t he lower comprehenders^found these passages unreadabte. 

The syntactically alcered passages seemed to separate clearly the 
higher comprehenders from the lower comprehenders , independent of grade 
leveU None of the higher comprehenders thought that the paisages were 
resdablej even though they reported that the individual v/ords were easily 
decoded* Seven of the aleven lower readers i including two sixth grade 
and two eighth grade subjects^ said that they could read the syntactically 
altered passages, ^ ' ^ 

Performance in the 1 ica 1 ly altered passages was ifmllar to that 
on the syntactically altered te^ts. None of the higher comprehenders * 
claifTied that the passages v/ere readable, though s i)c subjects stated that 
they could read the paisages but that the passages did not make sense. 
Five of the lower como re hinders claimed that they could read the leKicsllv^^ 
adjusted passages, which tpproKimated a random string of words^^ Three 
of the lower comprehenders said that they could read the passages^ but 
that the passages did not make sense. 

Note that while 231 of the higher comprehenders found the scfnant ica 11 y 
altered passage readablep82| of the lower comprehenders stated that the 
passages were jpadab le^ Sixty-four percent of the lower comprehenders 
jtated that Che syntactically altered text was readablej and slightly 
less than half (^51) found the leKTcally altered (randofnized string of 
words) readable* None of the higher comprehenders stated that either 
passage form was readible* 
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Although it appeared that the altered textbook materials had success- 
fully permitted d i f f erent i af 1 on between higher and lower cofnprehen' 
there were several subjects in each group whcP did not perform as expected. 
The reason for having both an interview and an activity ^as to increase 
the prDbabillty that an accurate estimate of students' schemata for reading 
would be made. 

Of the 10 subjects who made no reference to mean ! ng" get ti ng as part 
of reading on Phase One, 7 of them were clissified as lower coniprehenders 
(2 second graders, 2 fourth graderSp 2 sixth graders, and 1 erghth gradar) 
On Phase Tw©^ h of these 7 lower comprehenders stated that the Semsntic^ 
Syntict ic# and Le.^fcal passages were readable; 2 of thiie 7 lower readers 
stated that of these three passages were readable; only the etghth 
grade lov/er reader (subject #23) di ff erent iated among th# ''readabl eness" 
of the Semantic (Yes), Syntactic (yes/But), and LeKicai (No) passages, 
(See Table 6 j 

Insert Table 6 about^ here* ' ^ 

Second, 8 of the 1 1 lower comprehenders (2 second^ 2 fourth, 2 sixth, 
2 eighth) stated that at least two of the three passtgei were readable; 
none of the hTgher comprehenders said that the Syntactic or Lexical 
passages were readable and made lanse, 

Thirdp 3 higher comprehenders (2 second graders ^nd 1 fourth grader) 
did not include mean I ng^focused activities as part of their definitions of 
reading^ but all ^hree (subjects #01 , 0% and 08) . Jnd icated by their responses 
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on Phase Tm that mean! ng»gett ing was a part of their schemata for reading 
The remafning 10 h Lgher comprehenders all rade references to meanrng- 
getting In thei r definition of readi ng and rejected as reidable passages 
that did not make sense* ^ 

Fourth, 8 of the 2k subjects (7 higher comprehenders and } eighth 
grade lower comprehended #24) reported to Question 15 on Phase One that 
reading required thinking beyond the text? (extrapolation). Seven of the 
eight subjsots rejected the Syntactic or Lexical passages as readable-- 
only the eighth grade lower comprehender accepted the Syntactic passage 
as readable. Apparently, h igher coniprehenders who think that reading 
entails top-down processing behaviors believe that reading cannot* occur 
without Cfflrtiprtthension. The I owe r comprehenders interviewed did not appear 
to have this perception of reading. 

In sunriary, we believe that this data lends support to four conten- 
tions under t nvest I gat fon. First, it appears that an Interview procedure 
can be utilized to gather valid inforrriat ion about even young students' 
schemata for reading if this procedure ut i 1 Izcs more than two or three 
questions, permi ts a child to warm-up to the topic, and probes For 
responses without leading children to respond in a partlcujar direction. 

Second, the systematic alteration of text passages written at a level 
that the subject tan easily decode and comprehend does provide material 
that can be used to differentiate between students who think that reading 
necessitates meaning-getting and that reading requires only the accurate 
pronunciation of words. 
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Thirdj the intervlfiw format and the cask of determining the 'V^adabl 
ness'^ of tcKt together provide a more reliiS>le estimate of students' 
schemata for readmg th#n either procedure ilone'. 

Finally, thii data Is Interpreted as providing support for the 
thai Is that students' schemata for reading can be used to differentiate 
between higher and lower comprehenders , There appears to be a relttlon- 
ship between a students' awareness that reading entails some meaning- 
focused activities and His/her compreheni Ion performance. Some support 
for this last point can be found In the work of Weber (1970), Cohen 
(197^-75), and GolinkoffandRoiinski (1976). Poor readers, It seems, tend 
to rely on a limited set of cue systemt for 'attackjng words rn text. 
While Weber (1970) and Cohen 0^75) have claimed that the work attack 
strategfes students .empi oy are a function of the instructional program, 
many recent reading pyograms have increased their emphasis on graphophonie 
carrespondences for decoding unfami 1 iar words at the expense of syntactic 
and seniantic cue systemi* Some researcher (Biemi 11 er/ \370) has implied 

that attention to semantic and syntactic cue systems during begLfining 

/ 

reading may even ratard students' acquisition of fluent decoding strategla 
But poor readers, Including older students^ seem unaware of the utnity 
of context cues for reading and appear to treat each word separately* 
They seem unaware of the semantic relationshi pi among words and do not 
operate in a top-down processing manner when reading. As Glass (1968) 
discovered from hii intervieWi with potor readers, students having diff j- 
culcy fn reading have corfie to- think that •*good reading'' is fast, fluent 
Cill Ing of words ^ ' 
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If lower comprehendeVs not only have poorly developed word recognition 
skins, but also have inappropriate schemata for reading, then it may be 
that providing "additional instruction and practice in word attack may 
not improve their decoding proficUncy or their comprehension significantly, 
Such students may simply fail to perceive the need for hypothesi zl ng 
about the content of the text, or for irvternal ii ing study strategies for 
systematically organizing teKtual information. Certainly, the readers' 
perception of the tasks of reading-h is/her schema for raad ing-gu ide his 
or her reading behavior buS influence how a reader yses current knowledge, 
decoding proficiency, and study strategies. 

Liml tations 

Several limltatloni are evident in thii itudy* 

This report Qoncerns a pilot ftudy that mmp}6ymi a small number 
of. stiJdents from two schools within the same school ,d I strict. 

2. While some effort was ..fade to counterbalance e)eper Imenter- 
subject contacts across Phase One and Phase Two. one experimenter inter- 
viewed a majority of the subjects on Phase Two. 

3. Both experifflenters transcribed all the tapes of subjects' 
responses, but one fcxperimenter categorized those responses for all the 
analyses. Thus, there is no checR on the rater's judgerTfent. Since these 
data are from a pilot study, the results are, reported despite this basic 
weakness. 

k. Subjects were interviewed during one Zg-minute session, and 
given the five passages ^ne week later during a 15-minute session. It . 
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is not known how reliable subjects' responses would have been if the same 
subjects had been interviewed again at a later time, 

5. Teacheri ' Judgements werp used to identify higher and lower 
comprahenders for this study. A check of grade equivalent comprehension 
scores on a itandardfzed reiding athievement test given !n September, 1977* 
subsequent tQCDilectIng the data. Indicated that four second grade students 
were higher co^^/ehenders , while only two second graders were lower com- 
prehendars* One lower comprehender in eighth grade scored slightly below 
current grade placenient* 

6, Tha data were collected in a schpol setting* Students- responses 
may have been fflora representative of a school ^tentered schema for reading 
than a ncn^acadefnlc sehefna for reading. 

Pedagogfcal Impl i eat ions 

' If Anderson CI977) is correet thjt changes in schemata occur when new 
inforfnat Ion cannot be assimilated into e?c!sting ichamatai poor comprf^henders 
may learn that reading necessi tates efforts to comprehend te^t when teachers 
begin to emphasize comprehenslDn as ecntfal to reading--"n©t Just an 
outcoffle of reaciing, Comprghans ion f ngtructlQn that includes numerous 
concrete exampTas of new concepts* that has teachers attOTpt I ng to verbal iie 
the strategies that they are using to locate Information, and that focuses 
students* attention on the contant of the text prior to, during, and after 
reading may cofnpal tower compfehenders to accommodate comprehending be- 
haviors into their schemata for reading* We agree with Stauffar (I975i 
1968, 1967) tjiat primary grada students can be gurded to think critically.,. 
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ff concretsly, about even the simplest stories* Discussion about the story 
characters and questions like ''What might have happened if • . J* seem 
lag i t imats means to encourage the young reader to bring information to * 
text as Well as take inforniation away* 

This is not to say that we disapprove of a strong^ code^empha^ls 
approach for beginning readingt Biemiller's (1970) data suggests the 
nfeed for such activity^ and it Is supported by the Method A versus Method 
f studies of the 60 's (Bond S Dykstra, fg67; Chafl, l967|/< ^Rather, we 
think that students will learn to decode tent fluently and camprehgnd 
te3<t more effectively when they know that reading is a process recjijirjng 
attention to graphic stimuli and to ideas. We would ancourage teachers, 
eipecially primary level teachers, and remedial read jng teacherit to tell 
all their students that reading necessitates thi.nking and to model such 
behavior as openly as possible before their students. 

Future R esearch 

The purpose of this report has been to initiate concern for students' 
schemata of reading and the impact that students* conceptual i lat lohs of 
reading can have on read! ng comprehens ion performancei 

Soma preliminary, albeit sketchy* data has been presented to suggest 
that the methDdologi es developed here for assessing students' reading 
schemata ray havje utility. Prior research has relied almost eKcluilvely 
on abbreviated Inters lew techniques to assess students ' concepts of reading. 
While researchers ha,ve reported finding ifgnificant correlations between 
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reading ach^avf.ment and reading concepts, the procedures employed nave 
been open to serious critiefsm* 

Research in this area has been correlational in nature, with ex^ 
perimenters reluctant to posjt a causal relationship between adequacy 
of readfng schemata and reading comprehens ion performance* Given the 
lack of data currently available, it seems appropriate for researchers 
to determine ff a relationship exists between reading schemata and 
reading comjpreheni ion performance before attempting to dessribe the 
nature of such a relationship* The Interview questionnaire and altered 
text passages presented m this report prAvlde the froans to explore that 
relat lonshi p, \ , 

An eKperiment utilising the fnstrumemts and procedures described in 
this report has been completed and the r^lulti are being analyzed* Students 
have been interviewed Individually on successive weeks In late April using 
the questionnaire included in Appendix A and the text passage describad 
earlier* Twenty-five students in grades 2, 4, 6, and 8 participated In 
the study; they were sal ected on the basis of reading comprehension scores 
to approximate the stanine scores distribut hon* Thus 161 of the subjects 
at each grade level were randomly selected from students scaring in 
stanines 1*3; 68% of the suyects were fro/ti stanines ^-^6; l6| of the 
subjects' scores in stanines 7""9* 

Subjects' responses are being analyied by Judges In order to group 
students on the basis .of the adequacy of their ichamata for reading. 
Reading comprehension subtests scores will be treated as a dependent 
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maasure* Analysis of covarfance tachniqueSs with IQ as a covariata measure^ 
will bm employad to determlrie if students having more adequate concepts of 
reading also have sf gnf f Icantly higher reading comprehension scores. Grade 
leval eornparisons will also be made to determine if there are developmental 
changes In reading schemata and If these changes relate to reading com* 
prehension performance. 

The teachers of the studants interviewed have also completed an 
instructional Information sheet for each studei*t. They have been askad 
to rank 20 common reading activities In their order of frnportance for 
raading, tha degree of emphails In the instructional program for each 
scudent In thestudyp and tha emphasis the skills should receive in the 
coming year. 

This information should provide some preliminary data on the possibia 
relationships between the instructional program in reading and students' 
schemata for reading. 

Efforts to test the Importance of an appropriate schema for 
reading comprehension performance should Incorporate longitudinal 
resaarch efforts as well. These Investigations should compare traatments- 
that strass the acquisition of word attack skills before crftlcal reading 
behaviors with treatments that incorporate critical reading practices 
with decoding Initruct ion* Since schemata develop over time, research 
that follows thm development of Individual children will probably prove 
more enlightening than large-scale* cross sectional studies where the ^ 
.^hovTia and instructional backgrounds of students are described only in 
general terms. 
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The task it challenging^ and requires the incorporat ( on of knowledge 
about comprahens Ion gained from numerous laboratory stud(e$ with knowl^ 
edge gained through careful observation of entire classrooniSi, It seems 
Inconceivable that the daily eKperiences of a young ftudwt in "'reading** 
do not hav^ a significant part in the development of thtt child's schema 
for reading. As that schema is structured by daily events^ it also 
operates to ©Kclude actors, events, and interactions percefvad to be Inci- 
dental to reading. If some students have failed to perceive the central 
importance of actively seeking to make sense of text befora^ during ^ and 
after readfng^ the best compreheni ton instruction may l©#d to limited 
inprovement* Until we have a clearer perception of wliat 0ach child knows 
about the reading prbcest. It will be difficult to prescribe instructional 
techniques which will reliably enhance a student *i comprehiins ion of text. 
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CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS OF READING 
PHASE ONE- OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONNAIRE 

CHILD: BIRTH DATE 



AGE: GRADE: GENDER: ETtttflC GROUP 



SCHOOL • TEACHERr 



READING TEXT* ■ READING LEVEL: 

INTERVIEWER: ^. ' DATE: 



NOTE: Probmg to attempt clarification or extention of the child's 

responses is desirabif. However, the interviewer should exer- 
cise caution to avoid leading the child to give responses that 
may not reflect what he really thinks or understands. The 
interviewer should also note any behaviors that might suggest 
how conffdentj confused , unsurep tired or reluctant/defensive 
the child might be, 

1* Are there some things that you like about reading? Y N ? 
What are they? ^^^^ 



2. A re^ there some things that you don/t like about reading? ¥ N ^? 
What are they? 



J* 



Would you say that reading is a hard thing to do? Y N / ? Why? 
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Are you a good reader? Y N ? Why do you think so? 



5* Can you read if you don't have a book? Y N 7 Why? 



6. Do you read books at home? Y N 7 How Often? 



7* If you read at home, is it the same things as when you read at 
school? Y N 7 Why? 



8* Do you think it is important to learn how to read? Y N 7 
Why do you think so? 



9. What things docs a person have to learn about , or learn how to 
do, to be a good reader? __^______^_ ^^_____^^_^^___^ 

^ _ - — - A _. . 



10* How old do you have to be before you can be a real ly good reader? 



so 



Ara all the people who are (#9) 
Y N ? Why do you think so? 



When a person fn first grade reads ^ is It the same as when a 
person in fifth grade reads? Y N ? 
Why? 



When that person In fifth grade reads, is It the same as when 
an adul.t (a grownup) reads? Y N 7 * 
Why? 



Why do you think that some chjldren have trouble learning how to 
read? 
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years old really good readers? 



What things do you need to learn, or how to do, to be a better 
reader than you are right now? 



Schemata for Reading 

15. Suppose that you had a friend who had a little brotfier/sf ster 
(same sex as the interviewee) who was going to start! school 
soon. And that little boy/girl said to you: '*My morrtny said 
that when I go to school I have to learn how to read, (Child's 
name), what's reading? What would you tell him/her that reading 
is? 



^E* If clarif icatfon, or restatement of question is needed, 
sayf ''You know, what do you do whan you read* What Is reading?*') 



erJc 



J~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 4^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J. 

EXAMINER*^ COMMENTS: 

Child's physical state (alert, fatigued, Iciterested, boredt etc) 

Level of confidence/self ^assurance 

4.. - ' 

Verbal cofTCTun i c^t 1 on ability 

Other comments or remarks i 
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CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS OF READING REVISED 
PHASE ONE: OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONNArRE 

CHILD: - BIRTH DATE 

AGE: 



GRADE: 



GENDER: 



SCHOOL: 



TEACHER; 



READING TEXT- 



INTERVIEWER- 



READING LEVEL: 



DATE 



NOTE: Probing to attempt clarification or.extenifon of the child's 
responses is desirable* However^ the interviwer should 
exarcise caution to avoid leading the child to give responses 
that may not refl eat wh« h^ really thinks or undarstands. 
The intarviewar should also note any behaviors that fliight 
suggar^t how confidant, confused^ unsurai tired or raluetant/ 
defensive the child might be. Record the number of prompts 
used With each question. Do not exceed three (3) prcmpts per 
quest ion. ^ 



Hotel Acceptable prompts include the following: 



K Is there anything else? 

2. Can you tell me (more) about It? 

3, What is it about . that you have to know? 

Unacceptable prompts: 

1 . Is that all? 

2, What else? 
3* Why not: 



1. Ara there soma things that you like about reading? Y N Y/N7 
Whit are they? 



So 

Probes ^ 
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Note; Acceptable prompts Include the following: 

1* Is there anything else? 

2. Can you tell me (more) about it? 

3. What is It about that you have to know? 



Unacceptable prompts: 

K Is that all? 

2. What else? 

3, Why not? 



2* Are there some things that you don't like ibout reading? 
Y N Y/N? ' 

If response givan is ©thar than yes^f probe by saying, "Really? 
Are you sura?'*) If response Is yes, ask "What are they?-' 



Probes I " 

3- Is reading a hard thing for you to dof Y N Y/N? Why? 



Probes* ' 

^. Hew good a reader would you say you are? excellent 

^above average averaga : *below;av^rage 'very low 
^ Why do you think so? 



Probes* 
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Note: Accaptable preempts Inelude the following: 

I* Is there anything else? 

2* Can you tall me (more) about it? 

3* What Is it about _ that you have to know? 

Unacceptable prompts^ 

1 . Is that all? 

2. What else? 

3. Why not? 



5* Do you hava to hava a book to read? Y H Y/N Please explain- 



Probas* 



6. Do you see your parent (s) raiding at home? y N Y/N 
How often do you think they read? 



What reisorti do you think he/she/they have for reading? 
Why do they read? 



Probes: 



7* Do you read at home? Y N Y/N How often? 



Probtii 



EKLC 
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Note^ Acceptib]© prompts Include the following^ 

1. Is there anything else? 

Can you tell me (more) about It? 
3* Whit is It about _ that you have to know? 



Unacceptable prompts: 

1 * Is that all? 
2* Whit else? 
3. Why not? 



8, Do you think reading is important? Y N V/N? Why? 



Probes I 



9, What things does a person have to laarn to be a good reader? 



Probes i 



10, What things dots a person have to do to be a good reader? 



Probes^ ^ , 

IK How old do you have to be before you can be a real 1y good reader? 



Probes: 
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Note: Acceptable prompts include the follov^ingi 

1* Is there anything else? 

2. Can you tell me (more) about It? 

.3, Whit IS it about that you have to know? 

Unacceptable prompts: 

1 * Is that al I? 

2. What else? 

3. Why not? 



2. Are all the people who are years old really good readers? 

Y N Y/N? \ ^ — ~ 

Why do you think so? 



Probes: 



12a. Note: If response to #11 age,*' then s-ate this question as: 

Are there some p^ople^whtf do not become good readers? 
Y N Y/N? Whyl-^^ ^ 



Probes ; 



l3a. When a person In 'fi rst/ grade is reading, are they doing the simi 
things as when a person In (child's grade) is reading? 
Y N Y/N? Why? " 



Probes: 

Bp 
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Notei Acceptible prompts Include the fol lowing: 

1. Is there anything else? 

2, Can you tel 1 me (more) about It? 

3v What Is ft about ' that you have to know? 



Unacceptable prompts i 

K Is that alt? 
' 2- What e]%Bl 
3, ' Why not? 



13b* When a person In (chlld^s graded Is""retfd1ng afe they^doing the 
same things as when a grownup/adult !s reading?. Y H Y/N Why? 



Probes: 



1^, Why do you think thatsofne children have trouble In reading? 



Probes* 



I5» What things do you need to learn to be a better reader than you 
are right now?o 



P robes f 
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Note^ Acceptable prompts include the following: 

1* Is there anything else? 

2. Can you tell me, (more) about it? 

3* What Is It about that you have to know? 

Unacceptabre prompts: 5 

K Is that all? 
2* What el se? 

3. Why not? 



16. Note: Use l6a for students In fifth grade and below; 

use 16b. for sixth grade students and above. 

16a, Suppose you had a friend who had a little brother/sister (same 
. Sfdx as the Interviewee) who was going to start school soon. And 
that little boy/glrl said to you? "My mommy said that when I go 
to school I Will read.'' (Child's name), what's reading? What 
would you tell him/her that reading Is? h 

(NOTE: If clarification, or restatement of question Is needed, 
say: "You know, what do you do when you readp What is Reading?") 



Probes: 



16b. Many people think that reading is one of the most important things 
that you do In school. What would you say reading is? 



Probes: 



6'-J 



, ' * Schemata for Reading 

; EXAMINER'S COMMENTS: 

Child-s physical state (alert, fatigued, Interestfid^ bored, etc.) 



Lavel of conf Idence/self'^ass urance 



Verbal commun leation ability 



Other comments or remarks: 



* i 



7"' 
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Example 

Second Grade Level-Pasiage A- Intact 

One day I went to a big sea aquarium. There were all 
sorts of* sea ffsh'antd anjmals there, I watched the s^harks, 
I saw a huge green turtle* 

Then I saw some funny animals Jumping In and oift of 
their pool* They were ssa lions* f 

They didn't look much like Hons* They had whiskers 
juA as Hons do* But they had very small heads, and tiny 
eyes and ears. And they had flippers Instead of feet* 
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S eeond Grade Level-Pasiage A-Smaritic 

Onm sort I saw to a big sea fiih* There were all 
animals of sea iharki and turtles ih^re. \ -^m the ? 
animals* I looked a hugf. green pooK 

Then I went some funny lions jumping In and out of, 
their lion* Thay wer^ sea whiskers. 

Th^y fiidn't watch much like lions* They had heads 
Just as eyes do. But they had very small ears, and tiny 
flippers and feet. And they had days instead of aquariums* 



4 
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Exampi e 

Second Grade Level-Paisage A'Syntacttc 

Saw I sort orie sea big a^to all. Were there fish sea 
of anfmaU all there turtles and sharks, Animajs the saw I. 
Huge a looked f pool green* 

Some went f then m Jumping Hon funny thefr of out and 
iron* Whiskeri sea ware they. 

Much watch didn-t they Hons Hke, Jmt heads had they 
do eyes as. Very had they but tiny and ^ ears small feet 
and fllpperi. Days had they and aquariums of instead. 



73 
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' Example 

Second Grade Levgl-Passage A^LexIcal 

Give I sort one sea big a to all. Were there back sea 
of box all there balls and pays* Winds the read I, Huge a 
pulled I iheap green. 

Some wished I then In Jumping nights funny their of 
out and money* Wlndowi sea were they. 

Mueh lit didn't they rabbits I Ikei Just birds had, 
they do fathars as. Very had they but tiny and, heads 
small man and trees. Nests had they and woods of instead. 



7 
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Example 

Second Grade Level ^Paisaga A^-Graphic 

Bv trs n i bh t II, Wr rth kbc i f bx 1 1 rth. Lsbl 
nd spy, Dswn th rd. 5m hdws nth n pngjm htsng nyfn rth f 
t nd mn. Hg Idpl psh ngr* Hmc It n'tdd th btsrb Ik, Tjs 
Sdbr hd th brsft, Vr hd th bt tn nd^ shd llsmmn nd str, 
Tsni hd th nd swd f tdns. 



'/J 
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Primar Level- Intact 
A girl went to a farm/ ^ 
She gave corn to the hen. 
She gava hay to the cow. 
She pliyed with a white rabblti 
The girl saw the duoki swfm* 
Then she went back to her houie. 
She drew a picture of the anfrnalsp 
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Primer Level-Semantf c 
It was Mr. Graen cleaning Tony, 
Wash and Tony are washing to ha car rain. 
Car 1aughad» -'Tha rain is washing our Mr* Green?' 
"That-s not car^*' llk©d Tony^ 
**But it went our washJ' 
Day said the car Mr. Green. 
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Pr immr Leve 1 -Syntact i c 
To bus was It Mrip the to go the^ 
"In climbed Brown we,'* bus went, 
"Childran go to ready are got*" 
Bus tha now and day the. 
In ride the said away. 
Good a was it farm § for time* 
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P r I me r Ley el - Lex t eal 
^ A his back a goeff* 
Bo^ a ball the pay thg. 
On big four has wind want. 
Can he sheep the night the* 
On long a has money a. 
Has he window and rabbits* 
Bird short fathers help likt head, 
Man did can you tree the at. 



e 

I 
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PrlfT^r Level -Graphic 

Ng kcb xb n Ibl . 
Tnw p tilt rht dnw ht, 
Pih n rw phi lb htng ht, 
Nm ht dnw ht n kK 

Btrb ht 4rb h hrsft ht dd tn tb dh ht, 
N nm rht tnw hi rti 
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Fourth Grade^ Intact 
An aKCitlng new sport in the world today 
IS sky diving. Sky diveri do tricks, make 
faJls and take Interesting pictures. This 
sport tikes you away from your everyday life 
into a wonderful world you have never known* 
It is ilmost like being in a dream* Once out 
of the airplanei you feel as if you can climb 
walls or float over mountains* 

Sky divers work to develop aach of their 
Jumps, Men and women are Interested in sky 
diving. In fact, more people learn to sky 
dive each year. This relaxing sport is one 
of man's newest adventures. 
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Fourth Grade"'S€mant 1 c 
Under the treasure of the treasure piled a 
great wrecks. This big years sunk in ihlps that 
helped up 50 to 100 $300,000 ago. One gQld has 
dropped carryrng icfence In treasure. 

Modern Great Likas may^show get the lost Navy 
fn the cameras. Tht feat have found televliion water 
200 pictures down Into the feet. They lie good 
scientists for 30 spot around* Wrecks may make out 
how to locate the exact ysar where a man lies. In 
the fortune to coma frtany a treasure pi led his bottcmi 
from the lakes at the waters of the Great Lakes. 
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Fourth Grade- Syn tact fc 

Ago idocks few a ocean new fine a gone been had 
trip to' luropfe dry iO'CO had ft* Repafred be United 
ona chewed been and trip to States\ p the to back* 
It bottom that befc^re frOTi over hit had to propellers 
tc trip It that sure be sa? 1 to^ ready was. Ship one 
after badly up co had they was. 

Bottom th^ ri&liced had it* Anything worn or 
propL! ierg chtwed beers but hales ocean. The out went 
bubblas the, Made?^ Hid they why by years of full 
1 Inari water , 



EKLC 
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Fourth Grade-L&Kl cal 
Sack boxes was. It* Ball pay two, for wincl at 
been had tried everything. Sheep with of. Night the 
gloomy held the neirby money the^ By of window hundred 
a kept rabbit Maine the bird enemy, in carrying, 
Sfnall the of most far sat father American head the 
(fn av^ ly man Indian the along* W tree^^few the now 

Hiding fn back British the strike to itself slept 
thay box death, A capture to find ball* Vh€ If pay 
the wash, wind the ^ tried sheep only night new. Vast 
held money maybe window- the* 
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^gM T th Grade^G raph i c 

Ngw n ngrd kcb drt tn dih vb f lib s r d rht. 
Dnw t tpl b rdcr rht. Dnw £ tpl b rdcr i hw n dg. 
Rw sht phs rw ht tb htng rifn ht,. Frtblct tn ht. 
Gr! rw dnw btsrb ndv^. Drb dsbr sht n ht hrft 
rv^. F dh dn nm tc rt ht kcb n ^ r nhw H hgs n'sw 
p d1 sht ht dnw Idcl nht vh dd. Phs ts wf ht htng 
tlf tn, Tb r sht rstngnt ht f nn dl sht tb dnw 
btsrb 
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Table 2 

Frequency of Responses to the Question ''What Is Reading?'' 
by Higher ind Lower Comprehe.iders in Grades 2, 6, and 8 



y r gcie 


Comprehens ion 
Level 


Object 
Focus 


Decod i ng 
Focus 


Mean ing 
Focus 


2 


H 


(n « k) 


1(1) * 


nik) 


3(2) 




L 


(n * 2) 


4 HI) 




0 


k 


H 


in * 3) 


2(1) 


6(3) 


^(2) 




L 


(n * 3) ' 


Ki: 


7(3) 


Hi) 


6 


H 


in « 3) 


0 


5(3) 


7(3) 




L 


(n « 3) 


0 


7(3) 


2(1) 


8 


H 


(n - 3) 


0 


5(2) 


7(3) 




L 


(n - 3) 


1(1) 


6(3) 


- kit] 



Note: Numbers In parenrheses Indfcate the number of 

subiecti who were responsible for the frequency 
of responses indicated. 
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Table 3 

Frequency and Proportion of Responses to the Question 
''What IS Reading?'^ by Higher and Lower Comprehenders 
Combined Across Grade Level 



Comprehension Object Decoding Meaning 

Level Fr Focus Focus 

H : n - 13) li.Ok) 55) Z](.k\) 

L (n - II) 3(.Q8) ^ ;.7I) 7(.21) 



Note: Numbers in parentheses Indicate th*^ 
proportion of rsspcnsi^s to the 
quest ion. 
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Table k 

Frequency of >ton ing^Focused Responses at LeKical, 
0 < scDursa, and Extrapolated U^veli to th\^ Question "What is reading?'' 
by Higher a^:J Lower Comprehend^rs in Grades 2, 6, and 8 



Grad^ 



Comprehens I on 
Level 



Lex ica 1 



Connected 
D I scDurse 



Extrapolated 



/ 



{ 



2 


H 


(n = k) 




1(1) 


2(2) 




L 


in - 2) 








k 


H 


in - 3) 


2(2) 


2(2) 






L 


(n - 3) 


1(1) 




<* 


6 


H 


(n = 3) 


2(2) 


2(2) 


3(3) 




L 


(n = 3) 


2(1) 






8 


H 


(n - 3)- 




3(2) 


(2) 




L 


(n = 3) 




3(2) 


1(1) 


Note: 


Nymbers m f 


34irfeinth#ses 


indicate the number 


of subjecrs 



who ware responsible for the frequency of responses 
Indicated, 



it 
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Table 5 

Friqijency of Responses tt) the Question ''is this soniithing !t'i>.tj hui cm resdl" 
by Higher and Lov<er Coniprehendirs In tirades 2, 4, dnd 8 





A 1 * 

wOfDprfiRgns ion 
Level 


Intact 






Pas sag t Fonn 


1 ^if 1 r ^ 1 

L W A ? W 5 1 


n ra n h i r 


¥ N Y/B 






Y N Y/§ 




1 !i T / J 


4 


H (n^k) 


k' - 


2 ■ 


2 


^ ' 3 . 


' 1 3 


.1, . 








2 = 


a 


2 - 0 


2- 0 


- 2 ■ 




H 3) 




- 3 






- 3 ^ 


= 3 ' 




L fn = 1) 




? 1 






9 1 « 

4 1 


« i « 


6 


H (n M 3) 




I 1 


I 


- 1 2 


■ 1 2 


■ 3 ■ 




L (no) 


3- - 


2 ■ 


1 


2- 1 


1 - 2 


- 3 ■ 




H (n = 3) 




- 1 


2 


- 2 1 


2 1 


■ 3 - 




L (n « 3) 




3 - 




2 - 1 


- 2 1 


■ 3 • ^ 



! 

I 

i 



lable & 

Type and Frequency ©f Sybjecti' MiitiinrFocusid Rtsponsii to the question "What is Riading?'^ 
Compared with Subjects' Judqnie-^ti of tht "i^eadibleniss" 
of Piisigei AI tired SaBanticilly, .■it^ctlca] ly, and Lexicilly 



I. 



^t/i » ye*, bi t. 



iubjici 


Grade 


Haining^Focuiad 
''What is Re 


Raiponsei to 


Responses on tht ''Riidablinesi. ■ 
of Altered Text Paiiagi 


Nymbir 


Uvel 


Levsl 

Lixica! Olscourig 
Lival • Level 


pointed Total 
Levil 


S^ahtic Syntactic Lexici! 



0*1 2 L - 

06 2 . : • • ! ^ 1 

01 2 il : : ; : y/i 

OS , 2 H . ' ^ ? 

07 4 L I * ' ; I N Y 
09 4 L ' : - ■ ' " N 

H 4 L - - " ' , ^ y 

^ L - . . : ; ; N 

n I [ I \ ^ 1^ ■ 

5f 6 H . . : ; ! ' 1 

y) 6 H ! , ; : ! ■ v/b 

0 a L : . : ' i ^ N 

2^ 3 L • 2 i " V ^'^ N 

15 8 H - : i I Y Y/B 

' Y 1 ' y/i 
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F Fgure Capt ion 



Figure 1. Subject's Paraphrased Respo^ 
''What IS Reading?^' 
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Object Focus^- 



- reading a book 

- listening to Instruction by a teacher 
Oecoding Focus --- 

- learning the a!phabet/learn..ig vowels and consona nts 
" sounding out \iord% 

* saying words 

^ looking at words 

* recognising wortis 

- learnrrig words 

- memorizing wordi 

- blending words to form compound words 

* spal I ing v^ords 

- writSno v^Drds 

" punctuating sentences 

Hearting Foc*ji — 

- learning word meanings 

^ understanding word meinings 

- putting words together to make sentences/stor les/prcn 
-V undarstandlng ientences/itor les 

remembering what is read 

- Interpreting iigni and symbols 

- thinking about what !s read 

* learning about people and the world 

* a form/means of cofrimunicat (on 
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